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The hin ) 1.) raises the curtain on a new department 


in time to help you play Santa Claus She Gift Gouit Bock 


The Christmas Gift Court of Books on the Second Floor is just the pre- 

amble to our complete book department to be opened on the new Main Floor in 

1947. But you will find there an exciting collection of Christmas recommen- 

dations for readers of every age, from baby to grandpa. In case your busy schedule 

prevents your stopping to browse on the Second Floor, we list a group of new 

books indicative of the wide variety lined up on our shelves . . . titles representative 
of dozens of interesting answers to all your Christmas problems. . 


1. Brandeis, A Free Man’s Life, by 7. 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, Professor of 
Politics, Princeton University. Distin- 
guished, intimate biography of one of the 
great seminal minds in American life. 


5.00 


Balzac, by Stefan Zweig. Vital, rich bio- 
ha 

graphical interpretation of a novelist 

titanic in stature 3.75 


A Treasury of Laughter, collected by 
Louis Untermeyer, illustrated by Lucille 
Corcos. A veritable thesauras of the best 
in laughter-creating American humor. 


3.95 








The Laugh Round-Up, collected by 
Bennett Cerf. The inimitable Bennett ex- 
cels himself in this assemblage of more 
than 250 cartoons touching off the comic 


spirit 1.50 


A Handbook of Popular Antiques, 
by Katharine Morrison McClinton. Beau- 
tifully arranged and illustrated authori- 
tative guide for the collector of small 
antiques or accessories 2.95 


Pavilion of Women, by Pearl S. Buck. 
A searching adult nov el of women and 
their solutions of apparently insoluble 


problems 3.00 
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Experiment in Rebellion, The Human 
Story of the Men Who Guided the Con- 
federacy, by Clifford Dowdey. Superb 
historical interpretation of a complex 
group of men. 3.75 


Norman Rockwell, LUllustrator, by 
Arthur L. Guptill. A lavishly colorful 
story of a great illustrator, with 515 re- 
productions of his delightful works, in- 


cluding 50 full color pages. 10.00 


A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, 
edited by Oscar Williams. The best poems 
of the 20th Century in one convenient, 
readable volume. 2.75 


A Treasury of Grand Opera, edited 
by Henry W. Simon. Designed to open 
for playing, this is a remarkable rich vol- 
ume of the operas Don Giovanni, Lohen- 
grin, La Traviata, Faust, Aida, Carmen, 


Pagliacci. 5.00 


The Golden Dictionary, by Ellen 
Wales Walpole. 1.50 


The Golden Encyclopedia, by Dor- 
orthy A. Bennett. 2.50 
Both wonderful books for the very young 
to grow up with. Lavish in colored illus- 
trations, vivid in information the child 


can grasp. 


Blue Ridge Billy, by Lois Lenski. For 
Thalhimers, Richmond 19, Va older children (9 to 14), this great fa 
Please send me the following vorite recreates an exciting story of the 


2.50 
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Announcement Extraordinary 
Just Released - 


50 Universal Features 


DEANNA DURBIN RAYMOND MASSEY BRUCE CABOT 

ROBERT CUMMINGS HELEN PARRISH GLORIA JEAN 
‘ " ABBOTT & COSTELLO RITZ BROTHERS JOAN DAVIS 

FRANCES LANGFORD PAT O'BRIEN OLSON & JOHNSON 

With Such Outstanding Stars as DONALD O'CONNOR RANDOLPH SCOTT DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
PEGGY RYAN BING CROSBY IRENE DUNN 
BARRY FITZGERALD MARLENE DIETRICH JACKIE COOPER 
ANDREWS SISTERS ANDY DEVINE Ww. Cc. FIELDS 


Plus 
18 New Streamline Hal Roach 


Features—Running Time 55 Minutes 


FOR—Curricula Enrichment—Wholesome Entertainment— 
Good Moral Stories 


Ounr Pledge 


We pledge that we will maintain our present low prices, 








which in every instance are equal or lower than O.P.A. prices, 
on all items now in stock. 


We absolutely will not increase prices on any item, unless 





forced to do so by increased manufacturers cost. 


And we will not offer for sale the products of any manu- 
facturer who might take flagrant advantage of price decon- 
trols. E. E. CARTER, President. 




















Stage Equipment - Motion Picture Equipment - Bleachers - Sound Systems - Repair Service 


Y. WALLER 





Ret NATIONAL SCH@L SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


RALEIGH, N.C. NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





ALL STEEL PROJECTION TABLE 


Olive Green Finish 


STRONG 
STURDY 
PRACTICAL 
Height 45° PRICE 
a $28.50 


. Length 2434” 


Shipped Knocked Down 
Easy to Assemble 


DELUXE MODEL 
PG-201 


SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


POWERFUL LIGHT 


HIGH QUALITY 
SOUND 


SIMPLE 
THREADING 


Especially good for 
Auditorium use. 


PRICE 
$541.50 





Capitol Film and Radio Company 


19 West Main Street, 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 
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With Emphasis on Essentials 


1G bish 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD @ Simplifying the problem of teaching grammar, these sys- 
em nnnes  eneee tematically planned textbooks build a thorough knowl- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ? s 
Chitinase: Ravine edge of language usage in graded steps, one step at a time. 


ee ‘  @ Built around children’s daily experiences at home and at 
school, these lessons establish a need for each language 
skill taught, and prove to pupils why they should learn. 














MATILDA BAILEY 
Formerly Demonstration 
Teacher in English ; . . : . 
State Teachers College @ Teaching all facets of English, stimulating pupils to do 
extensive reading, providing opportunities for integra- 


Slippery Rock, Pa. 
WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS tion with other subjects, this is a complete program. 


300 Pike sree AAMerican Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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Teacher Supply 


Last month we spoke at some length concerning 
the acute shortage of teachers in Virginia—a shortage 
not only quite obviously apparent because of the vast 
number of sub-standard licenses being issued but ac- 
centuated by certain less obvious factors such as the 
existence of duty-teachers, the need to relieve crowded 
classroom conditions, the need for special teachers to 
make the school offering more comprehensive and the 
increasing school enrollment. 

Let us now examine the major source of teacher 
supply—the State institutions with departments of 
teacher education—to determine the extent to which 


ison, Radford, Mary Washington, William and Mary, 
and the University of, Virginia. 

Even though Mary Washington is not now con- 
sidered to be a teachers’ college, nevertheless, for a 
part of the period covered it was, and as a former 
source of teacher supply, it should properly be in- 
cluded in our study. 

During the past eight years there has been a de- 
crease of fifty-nine per cent in the enrollment in the 
elementary teaching curriculum in the six teacher 
training institutions under study. ‘There are nine 
fewer individuals preparing to become elementary 
teachers this year than there were in 1945-46. 

There has been a decrease during the same period of 


Enrollment Trends In Teacher Training Institutions 


FARMVILLE, RADFORD, MADISON, 
MARY WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
AND WILLIAM AND MARY 


ENROLLMENT * 





TEACHING 


CURRICULA 





HicH ScHOOL 





Total Teaching 





br <r ys aaa | Home Econ. | Commer. Other Total H.S. Curriculum 
1939-40 | 870 504 636 1026 2277 3147 
1940-41 | 681 | 505 689 1166 2457 3138 
1941-42 | 630 643 789 903 2395 3025 
1942-43 | 405 | 522 | 848 814 | 2266 | 2671 
1943-44 | 352 422 802 755 2016 2368 
1944-45 | 323 | 408 635 835 1942 2265 
1945-46 | .364 | 358 531 890 | 1849 2213 
1946-47 | 355 | 357 422 955 | 1919 2274 
% of | | 
Decrease | —59% | —-29% —33% | 790 | —16% —28% 











*Complete figures for all of the institutions were not available for the years prior to the session 1939-40 


they are preparing a sufficient number of individuals 
to meet the need. 

When the enrollment trends in these institutions 
are studied over the past eight years, two significant 
facts stand out most prominently 
There has been a steady decrease in the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the teaching cur- 
ricula ? 
This decrease has been greater in the elementary 
than in the high school teaching curricula 

Since the school session 1939-40, there has been 
an over-all decrease of 28 per cent in the enrollment 
in the teacher training curricula in Farmville, Mad- 
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16 per cent in those preparing for high school teach- 
ing. ‘There are fifty-six more individuals preparing 
to become high school teachers this year than there 
were last year. 

In 1944-45, there were 9,108 white elementary 
teachers and 4,696 white high school teachers. 


More than five times as many students are pre- 
paring to become high school teachers as are preparing 
to become elementary teachers, yet there are twice as 
many elementary as high school teaching positions. 
However, the need for elementary teachers is more 
than twice as great because 88 per cent of the emer- 
gency certificates now being issued are going to teach- 
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ers in the elementary schools. 

With only 355 students now enrolled in all four 
years of the elementary teaching curricula, less than 
one hundred new elementary teachers for each of the 
next four years will be available for Virginia. As 
compared with the need, this is a mere drop in the 
bucket. Fortunately, the high school supply is much 
more adequate. 

26 per cent of the total elementary teaching posi- 
tions are filled with teachers holding emergency 
licenses, whereas, 

6.5 per cent of the total high school teaching 
positions are filled with teachers holding emer- 
gency licenses 

The 355 students enrolled in the elementary 
teaching curricula constitute only 3.8 per cent 
of the total elementary teaching positions, 
whereas, 

The 1,919 students enrolled in the high school 
teaching curricula constitute 40 per cent of the 
total number of high school teaching positions 


| Number 
| Number Students 
Number Emergency Enrolled in 
Teaching Licenses Teacher 

| Positions ( Approx.) Training 
(White) ( White} Curricula 
| ( White) 
Elementary 9,108 2,376 355 
\_— sseaictiiiesteaatitieenaiaaiciadinahtin tiny 

High School 4,696 324 1,919 

Total 13,804 2,700 2,274 


Completely staggering is the dismal outlook of the 
elementary teacher shortage in the State. It is in the 
elementary school where the behavior patterns of 
children are virtually unchangeably formed. It is 
here that they most principally learn the code of 
civilized group living, respect for authority, consid- 
eration for the rights of others, and regard for the 
property of others. It is here that they learn the 
fundamental skills and tools of learning upon which 
all later learning must be based. The elementary 
school is the foundation of education. It is quite 
truly the foundation of American society. Most cer- 
tainly secondary education is vitally important too, 
but secondary education can build at all only on a 
substantial base of effective elementary instruction. 
No one can even casually study the seriousness of the 
elementary teacher shortage and the inadequacy of 
elementary teacher supply without being shocked into 
a realization that something imperatively needs to be 
done. 

We hope to have the necessary figures sufficiently 
soon at hand to discuss the salary problem in the 
January issue of the JOURNAL. 


Certain Localities Act 


Not waiting for action on the request of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for additional State funds 
for the current school year, many school boards 
throughout the State are considering making applica- 
tion to local tax levying bodies for cost-of-living in- 
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creases. In many instances increases have already been 


made. 

In Norfolk, the City Council has granted a 
$284,000 increase effective January 1 for all on the 
school payroll with the school board to decide the 
method of distribution. The Norfolk City Council, 
which is also planning increases for all other city 
employees, has recommended that the money be dis- 
tributed on the basis of seven and one-half per cent 
for the first $2,500 of salary and five per cent on all 
money above that figure. The Norfolk School Board, 
however, has tentatively adopted a new teacher salary 
scale as the goal to be reached over three pay periods— 
January 1, 1947, September 1947, and January 1, 
1948, which would increase the pay of beginning 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees from $1,437.50 to 
$1,800; the maximum from $2,760 reached in 16 
years to $3,100 reached in 15 years. 

In Lynchburg, all members of the school staff, ex- 
cept janitors, will receive a flat increase of $240 for 
the year beginning January 1, if the school board 
budget is accepted by City Council. In addition, 
the proposed Lynchburg budget would equalize the 
salaries of elementary, junior and senior high school 
teachers, and, for the first time, provide a differential 
of $100 a year for those with M.A. degrees. 

In Fauquier County, the Board of Supervisors re- 
cently granted a $45,000 increase—an average of 
$300 per teacher for the current school year. 

The Sussex County Board of Supervisors, without 
a request from its school officials, lately granted white 
teachers a $10 per month increase and Negro teachers 
a $15 per month increase, beginning January 1, for 
the remainder of the current school year. 

The prospect is favorable in Danville, where teach- 
ers asked for a $300 per teacher cost-of-living in- 
crease for the present school year. They were of- 
fered $100 by City Council. 

The Board of Supervisors of Culpeper County, 
on the third of December, appropriated $41,140 for 
salary increases during the current year. This amounts 
to a per teacher increase of $140. 

On December 4, upon request of the Bristol City 
School Board, City Council appropriated $20,000 
as a cost-of-living supplement for the current year. 
This will provide for an increase of approximately 
$200 per teacher. 

In Appomattox County, the Board of Supervisors 
appropriated $8,000 as a cost-of-living supplement, 
which will enable the School Board to raise teacher's 
salaries approximately $10 per month for nine and 
one-quarter months. 

These increases, made in addition to contract sal- 
aries for 1946-47, indicate that increasingly serious 
consideration is being given to the teacher salary 
problem, and that, when money is available, the 
localities are disposed to provide for greatly needed 
increases. 

We have received word that study is also being 
made of possible increases for the current school ses- 
sion in Prince George, Accomack, Brunswick, Dick- 
enson, Greensville, and Rockbridge counties and the 
cities of Portsmouth, Staunton, Suffolk, Bristol, and 
Hopewell. 
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Mr. Z. T. Kyle has the distinc- 
tion of being the first to be elected 
under the new procedure govern- 
ing the election of officers accord- 
ing to the revised Constitution 


adopted last year. Under the new 
method, each individual member 
of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation was given an opportunity 
to vote for the president of the 
Association for the two-year term, 
beginning January 1, 1947. 





3. 7. Kyle Heads VEA 
ID4T7T-49 


In presenting the results of the 
voting at the Annual Convention 
on November 29, the Credentials 
Committee commended the local 
associations of the VEA for their 
active and efficient participation in 
balloting under the revised Con- 
stitution, and at the same time ex- 
pressed regret that the votes from 
four local associations had to be 
thrown out in the final count as 
only the tabulation sheets were 
received, the ballots having been 
either lost in the mail or destroyed 
by the local association. From a 
complete tabulation of 11,405 bal- 
lots cast for the three nominees, 
the Credentials Committee declared 
the President of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for 1947-49 to 


be Z. T. Kyle. 


Mr. Kyle has served as Presi- 
dent of the Association since June 
15, 1946, filling the unexpired 
term of G. Tyler Miller, who re- 
signed upon becoming State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 
He has thus proved his leadership 
ability and the Association is as- 
sured-of his continued constructive 
service and progessive program in 
the years ahead. 





The President Speaks 


We, the conscientious teachers 
of Virginia, have an organization, 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, through which we can and 
should present our views concern- 
ing our personal welfare, the wel- 
fare of our State and nation. Due 
to a variety of factors we have 
never received salaries and recogni- 
tion that we have an undoubted 
right to believe our contribution 
to human welfare merits. Rapid- 
ly rising costs of living have now 
outstripped our meager salaries to 
the point that we have a just rea- 
son to believe that a failure of our 
State and localities to provide sub- 
stantial salary increases precipitates 
for us a real grievance. We must 
remember, however, that we are 
responsible citizens 2nd worthy 
social engineers. If we believe in 
the democratic process, we must 
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teach it through example as well 
as precept. We must act in our 
own behalf through duly consti- 
tuted authority and_ recognized 
channels of communication. To 
do otherwise, would belie the dig- 
nity and social worthiness of our 
profession. 

While we are thinking about 
our Christmas shopping, there are 
a million people on earth who are 
wondering how many days it will 
be until food or starvation shall 
reach them. 

Shall we not join the people 
who are asking our Government 
to do everything possible to get 
food to the starving millions, in- 
cluding those at once classed as 
our ‘enemies’? ‘This is our op- 
portunity also for gifts and offer- 
ings for those from whom the 
festive customs of Christmas have 
so largely come to us. 


Z. T. KYLE. 


Christmas 


The annual recurrence of Christ- 
mas Day sends our minds leaping 
back across the centuries to the be- 
ginning of the career of a man who 
was destined to wield the most co- 
lossal influence of any individual 
in human history. The cross on 
the rugged slopes of Calvary termi- 
nated a brief physical career whose 
spiritual quality gave interpreta- 
tion and meaning to immortality. 
The slender span of years encom- 
passed by the manger and the cross 
witnessed the creation of a philos- 
ophy that fashioned a pattern of 
thinking for the ages. For cen- 
turies humanity had groped its way 
through myriads of theories, of 
doubts, of confusion, in a vain en- 
deavor to establish a charter for 
the faith of mankind. A star of 
hope rose on the horizon of the 
world. A man had come, among 
men, who had achieved the perfect 
circle of human accomplishments. 
He had defined salvation, he had 
laid the course to eternal life. He 
had lived and served for others, 
suffered and sacrificed for others, 
died for others. The cross upon 
which his earthly career ended 
seems a long way off from us in 
distance and time. The cradle in 
Bethlehem, somehow, seems closer. 
Maybe it is because we celebrate 
his birth that little children may 
understand. They will soon learn 
about the cross. They will learn 
about His haunting, wistful dream 
for the peace of the world. They 
will be looking and longing for 
the dove of peace to bring the olive 
branch to today’s troubled world. 

The dim lights of the torches 
that shown round Him in the 
gloom of the barn at Bethlehem 
converge with the beams of the 
guiding star upon the cross of Cal- 
vary to create the “‘Light of the 
World.’ The eternal flame lit by 
the inspiration of the _ greatest 
teacher of all time should glow in 
the heart of every teacher in every 
land of all the continents and all 
the islands of the seas so that every 
little child from the cabin home 
to the castle home may learn that 
Christmas time is Christ time. 

W. P. KING. 
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WISH that I could persuade every 
teacher in an elementary school to be 
proud of his occupation—not con- 
ceited or pompous, but proud. People 
who introduce themselves with the 
shameful remark that they are “just an 
elementary-school teacher” give me de- 
spair in my heart. Did you ever hear a 
lawyer say deprecatingly that he was 
only a little patent attorney? Did you 
ever hear a physician say, “I am just a 
brain surgeon?” I beg of you to stop apol- 
ogizing for being a member of the most 
important section of the most important 
profession in the world, The grandeur 
of your profession can clothe you like a 
splendid cloak. Pull it around you; draw 
up to your full height, look anybody 
squarely in the eye; and say, /ama 
teacher. 
—WILLIAM G. CARR, Secretary 


Educational Policies Commission. 
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English Education 


by S. B. Vickers 


Headmaster, Market Rasen Modern School, Lincolnshire, England ; at present 


Exchange Teacher, Newport News High School 





Virginia’s only English ex- 
change teacher, who so lucidly 
and vividly describes the English 
educational revolution and out- 
lines the English Educational 
System in this article, says he 
will be glad to expand any sec- 
tion, which might be of partic- 
ular interest to American teach- 
ers. What section would you like 
for Mr. Vickers to expand? Let 
us know. 


N April 1, 1944 a revolu- 
() tion took place in England. 
No one heafd much about 
course, for the ‘“‘second 
front’’ was about to be opened, 
and everyone was so concerned 
with its ‘“when’’ and ‘“‘where’’ that 
they had little time or inclination 
to give much thought to social up- 
heavals: especially when the conse- 
quences were neither immediate nor 
very clear of understanding to the 
layman. Even now, after two 
years, outside the teaching profes- 
sion, and to some extent inside it 
too, the full implications of the 
New Education Act which became 
operative on that Spring day are 
not comprehended. 


Ability Only 

Nevertheless it was, in the real 
sense of the word, a revolution. 
It upset all the previous social 
boundaries within the school sys- 
tem of the country, abolishing 
“education according to means” 
and substituting ‘“‘education ac- 
cording to ability’. The Girls’ 
High Schools and their counter- 
parts, the Boys’ Grammar Schools, 
were henceforward to be used sole- 
ly to give a sound liberal education 
to those intellectually capable of 
profiting by it. In the past, they 
had all too frequently been hin- 
dered in their work by having to 
shelter children attending only be- 
cause their parents felt it gave them 
a social cachet. Thus they often 
had no room for brighter children 
of poorer parents who could not 
pay the school fees, modest though 
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it, of 


they were. (Of course, there had 
been for many years a ‘“‘scholar- 
ship’’ system, but this only filled 
about 50 per cent of Grammar 
School places). Now all this was 
altered. Admission in future was 
to be by ability only. 


Salaries Equalized 


Nor, although it was the chief, 
was this the only explosion within 
the scholastic world of England. 
Previously, although there were 
national scales of pay for teachers, 
there were differences according to 
the type of school in which the 
teaching was done. Secondary 
school teachers received a higher 
rate of pay than Elementary grade 
teachers. As from April 1, 1944 
this was no longer so. All teachers, 








in whatever type of school they 
taught, were to have equal basic 
emoluments, with increments de- 
pending only upon length of serv- 
ice, posts of special responsibility 
and academic qualifications. 

Fees were to be abolished en- 
tirely in all state-financed schools. 

The minimum school leaving 
age was to be raised to fifteen as 
soon as possible, and to sixteen 
when practicable. (This was mere- 
ly confirming a course of action 
which was to have been initiated 
in September 1939 but had to be 
postponed because of the activities 
of the firm of A. Hitler and Co.) 

There were other changes, chiefly 
administrative, into which it is not 
necessary to enter here. The result 
was a thorough democratizing of 














the English educational system— 
and this, remember, was when the 
government, though nominally 
Coalition, was predominantly 
Tory. The present Labour gov- 
ernment, moreover, has found the 
Bill so much to its liking, that it 
has enthusiastically pushed forward 
with its implementation as rapidly 
as conditions allow. 


Nursery and Infant Schools 


What is now the set-up of Eng- 
lish Schools? A child may, if his 
parents wish, go into a Nursery 
School at the age of three, staying 
there until he is five. That is, if 
there is either a Nursery School or 
Nursery Department attached to an 
Infant School, in his area. At pres- 
ent, this is not always the case, for, 
as in the United States, there is a 
shortage both of teachers and build- 
ings. While there he will not of 
course do any stereotyped lessons: 
but he learns to mix with other 
children of his own age, develop 
good habits of courtesy, cleanliness 
and consideration for others, play 
games in the right spirit, become 
less dependent upon adult help 
and so on. This stands him in 
good stead when he passes on to 
the Infant School stage which takes 
him to the age of seven or eight. 
There he finds a Kindérgarten type 
of education, where play methods 
lead gradually to more formal les- 
sons. Teachers try to make class- 
rooms bright and colorful and em- 
phasis is laid on action. Drawing, 
singing, colouring, play-acting, 
games, shopping and similar means 
are used to encourage children to 
express themselves easily and to 
learn the rudiments of language 
and arithmetic. 


Primary School 


Passing on from the Infant 
School, the pupil enters the Pri- 
mary School where his next four 
or five years are spent in absorbing 
the “‘tools’’ of education. In the 
past, Primary Schools have always 
been the Cinderellas of English 
Education, much as the Grade 
Schools have in America. Poorer 
buildings, less equipment, larger 
classes and teachers of lower pro- 
fessional status (though frequent- 
ly of high technical skill) have 
always been their hall-mark. They 
still are to a large extent, but the 
value of their work is now recog- 
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Winston Churchill recently called the English Educational Plan the 
“most comprehensive scheme of universal education ever devised by and 


for a responsible government. 


We cannot understand the world and 


its inventions, nor maintain our place in the world in these complex 


times without such education.”’ 








nized as never before, and schemes 
for their improvement are being 
worked out. Their task is to pro- 
duce, at the age of eleven, a pupil 
reasonably competent in the three 
R's, who has also had a glimpse 
into the realms of History, Geog- 
raphy, and Science, has absorbed 
the elements of the Christian Re- 
ligion, can sing and draw, and is 
as physically fit as properly regu- 
lated exercises and games can make 
him. 


Secondary Education 


The last year in the Primary 
School is one of supreme impor- 
tance in the life of a child, for it 
is then that he takes the tests which 
decide for which of the three 
branches of Secondary Education 
he is most suited. These begin with 
two Intelligence Tests, followed by 
Examinations in Composition, 
English and Arithmetic. The re- 
sults of these, together with the 
pupil’s record card are considered 
by a panel (consisting in the au- 
thor’s county of two Secondary 
and two Primary School principals 
for each Grammar School catch- 
ment area). This panel decides 
which children are suited to each 
of the Secondary types of educa- 
tion. There are always some how- 
ever about whom they cannot at 
first be sure. These are called up 
for an interview and given further 
tests. Their parents and Primary 
School principals may come with 
them if they wish, and put their 
points of view. In this way, the 
qualifications, capabilities, apti- 
tudes and interests of each pupil 
are fully considered and he is di- 
rected to his next school. Natural- 
ly, there is always some heart 
burning on the part of fond par- 
ents who imagine the genius of 
their young hopeful has not been 
appreciated as it might have been, 
but there is remarkably little dis- 
satisfaction and great faith is 
placed in the integrity of the 
panels. 


Type One—Grammar 

With his ordeal safely passed, 
the pupil now enters upon his Sec- 
ondary School career. If he has 
been favoured by fortune with an 
academic type of mind, he goes to 
a Grammar School, where he takes 
courses calculated to lead him at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen 
into a College or University. At 
fifteen or sixteen, he takes the 
School Certificate Examination 
which is set by boards of exami- 
ners from the Universities. This 
certificate opens doors in colleges, 
business and commerce. He may 
now leave School, but frequently 
he stays on to wrestle. with the 
Higher School Certificate Exami- 
nation upon whose results are 
awarded scholarships to Univer- 
sities. From the Grammar Schools 
(together with their private school 
counterparts so curiously desig- 
nated ‘‘public’’ schools) England 
draws the bulk of her leaders in 
all walks of life. 


Type Two—tTechnical 


If our young student displays 
learnings and aptitudes of a me- 
chanical, commercial or agricul- 
tural kind, he may find himself 
in a technical school, where they 
can be fostered. Probably this is a 
branch of the school system which 
has not been sufficiently developed 
in the past, especially in the realms 
of agriculture (surprisingly, Eng- 
land’s biggest industry) : but plans 
for its extension are afoot. The 
courses in this type of school finish 
at fifteen or sixteen, when the stu- 
dent either proceeds further along 
his course by going through Col- 
lege or University, or enters his 
chosen branch of work, hoping 
that his training will fit him even- 
tually for a post of minor respon- 
sibility in it. 

Type Three—Modern School 

For those children who are not 
suited to either of these two 
branches of Secondary Education, 

(Continued on page 189) 
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The majority of the people of 
the future will be the children of 
the poor, the plain and the hum- 
ble of today. Thus it is more than 
ever imperative that educational 
opportunity be equalized. We re- 
gret that the author does not 
analyze the effect of the war- 
produced birth rate increase 
upon population trends. Certain- 
ly for a number of years, begin- 
ning with September, 1947, the 
number of children entering 
school will be greatly increased. 


UR national culture is on 
() «a for its life. Supported 

by unprecedented develop- 
ment of science and invention, 
European culture has conquered 
the world. But it has not conquered 
itself and is in grave danger of de- 
cline in much the same manner and 
from the same causes as character- 
ized the decline of the ancient 
Roman Empire—war, materialistic 
ideas of success supplanting spirit- 
ual ideals, love of luxury, declining 
births, aging of the population, 
disintegration of the family; and 
drift from dependence upon the 
family toward dependence upon 
the state or government. 


From 1790 at least, when the 
first census was taken, until the 
Civil War the population of the 
United States doubled every quar- 
ter century, and the outstanding 
characteristic was migration to the 
West. The family was the domi- 
nant economic and social institu- 
tion; parents were working to leave 
their children an improved farm or 
a town business, and each village 
was expecting to be “bigger and 
better’. From the Civil War until 
the first World War, the migra- 
tion of youth turned more and 
more toward the cities, where in- 
dustry and commerce were develop- 
ing rapidly. Largely as a result, 
the rate of population increase 
shifted from a geometrical to an 
arithmetical gain of roughly 15,- 
000,000 a decade. 
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How Can We Save the Family? 


by O. E. BaKER 


Decline of Births 


After World War I, to be more 
correct after 1921, the number of 
births in the nation began to de- 
cline, each year averaging about 
50,000 fewer than the year before 
until 1930, and then 100,000 
fewer each year until 1934. From 
1934 until 1940, during which 
years, owing to economic depres- 
sion, a large number of youth were 
backed up on farms (where the 
birth rate is twice that in the cities) 
the number of births in the nation 
became horizontal in trend. From 
1940 to 1943, with the onset of 
war and the draft, the number of 
marriages, increased amazingly, 
with an increase in births occurring 
a year later. Now (1945) the 
number of marriages is decreasing 
greatly; and Dr. Whelpton, prob- 
ably our most adroit statistician in 
the field of population, has shown 
quite conclusively that in all like- 
lihood the recent increase in births 
will be practically counter-balanced 
by the decrease during the next ten 
years, 

The census of 1940 revealed 
that not enough children were be- 
ing born to maintain the popula- 
tion of the nation permanently 






immigrants 
But it will be 
1970, possibly 
1980, before the population of the 


stationary, without 
from foreign lands. 
1960, probably 


nation begins to decline. It re- 
quires a generation of time, or 
about 30 years, for a decline in 
births to result in a declining popu- 
lation—the large number of mid- 
dle-aged must first grow old and 
gradually increase the number of 
deaths until eventually deaths be- 
come more numerous than births. 


Reasons for Decline 


Why has the birth rate declined 
so greatly? In my opinion, the 
following factors have been im- 
portant: 

1. The Rural-Urban Factor. 
Throughout the world, except in 
France, the modern industrial and 
commercial city has a much lower 
birth rate than the rural areas. Not 
a city in the United States of over 
100,000 population in 1940 had 
enough births to hold its popula- 
tion permanently stationary. In 
the urban population of the United 
States—that living in places of 
more than 2,500 people ten 
adults were rearing only seven chil- 
dren. In England, Germany, and 


Number of Children Under 5 Years of Age Per 1,000 
Women |6 to 44 Years of Age (Inclusive) United 
States 1800-1930 and Estimate for 1934 
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NEG id Outlay OF aGaCULTUBAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 1—tThe birth rate, as measured by the ratio of children under 5 to 
women of childbearing age, has been decreasing in the United States for 
more than a century. From 1920 to 1930 the decline was over twice as rapid 


as in most previous decades. 


The significant fact shown by the graph is 


that the declining birth rate is a long-time trend, and that the rate of 
decline has become more rapid in recent years. 
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Sweden this was true of these na- 
tions as a whole. Assume the birth 
rate falls no farther, these seven 
would have five children in turn, 
and these five would have three 
and one-half. In a century, the 
number of births would fall to 
about one-third ot the present 
number, and a little later popula- 
tion would decline in similar de- 
gree. 

By contrast, in the farm popula- 
tion of the United States ten adults 
were rearing just before the war 
about fourteen children. Again as- 
suming a stationary reproduction 
rate, these fourteen would have 
twenty children, and these twenty 
would have twenty-seven. 

The principal reason, I believe, 
why among the farming people the 
birth rate is twice that among the 
city people is that on the farm the 
family is the economic and social 
unit. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to farm without a wife or 
some family to live with, and chil- 
dren can help with the chores— 
even operate some of the machinery 
—~—and pay their way from ten years 
of age onward. Moreover, father, 
mother, and children all realize 
that if they are to have a new 
barn or buy a better bull they must 
work together and save for this 
common objective. In brief, wife 
and children are economic assets 
and the family is the economic as 
well as social unit. 

Among most city families, on 
the other hand, the wife is not a 
necessity—there are plenty of res- 
taurants and hotels nearby — and 
children are generally economic lia- 
bilities from birth until marriage— 
sometimes, if they enter the profes- 
sions, for a few years after mar- 
riage. The wife, unless she works 
outside the home, becomes more or 
less of a luxury; and the children 
also—like an automobile. Prefer- 
ence is clearly shown by the de- 
creasing number of children and 
increasing number of automobiles. 
In a middle-class family, each costs 
about $200 to $300 a year, and if 
a father has three or four ‘children 
he often cannot have an auto. 

These individual decisions as to 
relative value become hardened into 
styles, even traditions. It has be- 
come the style among many city 
people to have only one or two 
children, whereas three are required 
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CHILDREN BORN PER 100 WIVES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATION OF THE HUSBANDS, SELECTED COUNTIES,1910* 
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® COMPILED FROM GENSUS OF 1910 BY MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 
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FIGURE 2—lIn 1929 the Milbank Memorial Fund tabulated the returns from 
the 1910 census inquiry, “Mother of how many children: Number born 


___,” for 100,000 native white wo 


‘n classified by occupation of husband. 


The results were standardized for age of wife, duration of marriage, etc. 
Farm laborers averaged 9 per cent more children born than tenants and 


these 12 per cent more than owner operators. 


But farm owner operators 


averaged 11 per cent more than unskilled laborers in the cities, while the 
unskilled averaged 25 per cent more than the skilled, and these 27 per 


cent more than business men. 


to reproduce the race. This is be- 
cause about 15 per cent of married 
people never have any children— 
unfortunately in most cases cannot 
have—while about 15 per cent of 
the children do not live to be mar- 
ried, and 15 per cent of those that 
do never marry. 


2. The Occupational Factor. 
The second factor indicated by the 
census statistics is occupation. The 
farm laborer’s family averages the 
largest, the farm tenant’s slightly 
fewer, the farm owner’s a little 
less; the unskilled laborer in the 
city has even fewer children, the 
skilled worker still fewer, while 
the business and professional man’s 
family is smallest of all. The 1940 
census revealed that the only urban 
ocupational group which was re- 
producing itself consisted of the 
families on WPA. (Of course, it 
may be that families wereon WPA 
because of numerous children rather 
than the other way around.) Col- 
lege professors’ families average 
about one and a half children. 


What a comment on the intelli- 
gence of our professional people 
that they should be lowest of all in 
these reproduction rates! Is instinct 
a safer guide than intelligence? Or 
is the cost and difficulty of obtain- 
ing an education and position in 
society too heavy a handicap? 


Would more university fellow- 
ships, especially for married men, 
improve this sad situation? 

3. The Educational Factor. Let 
us consider this third reason—edu- 
cation. Recently the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund financed a complete 
survey of the city of Indianapolis 
—over 100,000 families—having 
as its objective to determine the 
causes of this declining birth rate. 
Indianapolis was found to be the 
most representative or typical city 
in the United States. The survey 
was supervised by the most com- 
petent statisticians in the country. 
It was found that the less the edu- 
cation the larger the family. For 
the father or mother who had never 
gone beyond the sixth grade in 
elementary school the number of 
children was nearly three times as 
large as for the high school grad- 
uates. Bach additional year of 
grade and high school education re- 
dueed the number of children. The 
largest drop was between those par- 
ents who had had only three years 
in high school and those who had 
graduated. College education re- 
duced the number of children little, 
if any, further. 

What are the influences in high 
school particularly that so seriously 
reduce the size of the future fam- 
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ilies? My guess is that it is not the 
teachers, nor the textbooks, but the 
enveloping, pervasive, economic, 
and social environment—in brief, 
our modern urban culture, with its 
attitudes and ideals acquired in 
large part from the moving picture 
shows and advertisements in the 
magazines. Consider the effect on 
gullible girls of the luxurious 
glamor cast around the Hollywood 
manner of life. The American peo- 
ple have become materialistic and 
are becoming blasé. 


4. The Religious Factor. Re- 
ligion was another factor which the 
Indianapolis Survey made a spe- 
cial effort to study. Can religion 
overcome the materialism, the com- 
mercialism, the love of luxury? 
The answer can be yes or no. This 
much is certain, that the Catholic 
Church exerted an influence upon 
its members in Indianapolis far 
greater than the Protestant 
churches. Equally significant, the 
greater the difference in education 
the greater the difference in repro- 
duction rates between Catholics and 
Protestants; indeed, Catholic col- 
lege graduates had almost enough 
children to reproduce the race. 

5. The Income Factor. In the 
Indianapolis Survey the rent paid 
for the house, or rental value in 
cases of owner occupancy, was ob- 


tained. By far the largest families 
were in the under $15 monthly 
rentals, that is, in the slums. But 
the smallest families were not in 
the top rentals; rather, they gath- 
ered around the $50 a month 
rental. Earlier studies have shown 
similar results — that the smallest 
families are in the $2,500 to $3,- 
500 income levels—among the so- 
cial climbers. Among those fam- 
ilies that have arrived, especially if 
the young people have had enough 
income early in life to afford chil- 
dren, the families are almost as 
large as among the poor. But the 
families at the apex of the economic 
pyramid are few. 


We must be fair. It appears that 
in our present economic system 
some of the poor in the cities have 
too many children. The Consum- 
ers’ Purchase Survey, made in 1936 
cooperatively by the United States 
Departments of Labor and Agri- 
culture, revealed that one-third of 
the families in the cities and towns 
down to 10,000 population in the 
east north central states had an in- 
come of less than $1,250 a year, 
and that in this third of the fam- 
ilies if there were no children the 
couple spent 11 cents per meal for 
food, whereas if there were three 
children only 5 cents was spent 
per meal. Now 11 cents will buy 


Shifts in Occupations, 1870-1930 
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FIGURE —adiensie in agricultural technique, particularly the increase in 
use of power, has induced a great cityward migration of young farm people 
and a decrease in the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture. 
Until about 1920 these rural youth found employment in manufacturing, 


mining, distribution, and the services. 


But soon after 1920 a decline 


started also in the proportion of the population engaged in mining and 
manufacturing. As a consequence, trade and clerical work and various 
services are absorbing young people who are no longer needed in the basic 


productive industries, and many remain unemployed. 


(Adapted from a 


diagram by Hurlin and Givens in Recent Social Trends in the United 


States—New York 1933.) 
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milk and bread and green vege- 
tables, also meat and eggs with suf- 
ficient frequency to maintain health 
and efficiency. But 5 cents per 
meal means slow starvation—not 
death, but susceptibility to disease 
and physical debility. 

6. Other Factors. There are 
other important factors that in- 
fluence the reproduction rate, nota- 
bly age at marriage—a recent sur- 
vey indicates that those women 
who marry at 20 years of age have 
nearly three times as many children 
as those who marry when 30 years 
old — duration of marriage, di- 
vorce, health of the wife, perhaps 
inheritance of fecundity. But 
enough has been said to indicate the 
complexity of the situation and 
reasons for its rapid development 
in recent years. 


The Dilemma 


It is clear that the fewer people 
who live on farms and in rural vil- 
lages and the more who live in the 
cities, the lower is the birthrate 
likely to fall. On the other hand, 
every advance in agricultural tech- 
nique, every new application of 
power to farming, tends to lower 
the number needed on the land and 
increase the migration to the cities. 
In 1840, about 70 per cent of the 
“gainfully employed’, to use the 
census phrase, were engaged in agri- 
culture; in 1940 only 17 per cent, 
and today probably not more than 
15 per cent. Moreover, about half 
of the farms in 1939, according to 
the census, produced less than $600 
worth of products, and these farms 
contributed only 7 per cent to the 
total commercial production of 
farm products. Half the farms in 
the nation are not needed to feed 
and clothe the people of the nation. 

But these small farms are pro- 
ducing more than their share of the 
children of the nation. If half the 
children reared on these poorer 
farms go to the cities, and it is 
probably a larger proportion, and 
we capitalize their value at $1,000 
a year earning power for 30 years, 
the value of these migrating youth 
from the less productive of our 
farms is fully five times the value 
of the crops and other products 
sold. By far the most important 
products of these farms are chil- 
dren, and the time may come when 

(Continued on page 193) 
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education has been the largest 
of the vocational programs in 
Virginia in enrollment and in the 
number of teachers employed. 
Every year since 1930 an increase 
of enrollment may be noted. Dur- 
ing the past year, there were 25,- 
145 in-school pupils and 18,141 
adults engaged in work on home- 
making problems. The most spec- 
tacular increase occurred in the 
adult education program during 
the war years. This was due, in 
a large measure, to the universal 
need of every person for better 
preparation for the task of making 
a home, and for assistance in solv- 
ing some of the acute problems 
arising in a nation at war. 
Continued growth in the home- 
making program during the years 
ahead will depend upon the aware- 
ness of leaders and teachers of 
homemaking of the problems yet 


Fc many years, homemaking 
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unsolved and of new ones arising. 
In some ways, present day prob- 
lems in homemaking seem more 
acute than those during the war 
years because of the difficulties en- 
countered in solving them. The 
housing problem approaches a na- 
tional scandal; shortages of many 
essential goods and services exist 
for the first time, or are more pro- 
nounced than during the war years, 
and the dwindling buying power 
of the dollar is giving rise to talk 
of buyers’ strikes. All of these are 
vitally affecting the quality of fam- 
ily living, and the home economist 
must take these into account, if the 
homemaking education program is 
to function effectively. To meet 
this challenge calls for careful and 
constant study of the situation on 
the part of teachers and supervisors, 
and for devising new and more 
effective ways of solving the prob- 
lems recognized. 


‘planning. 






At the annual meeting of home 
economics teachers, held in August 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
emphasis was placed on program 
In general discussions, 
problems affecting individuals and 
families on a National and State 
level were enumerated and ana- 
lyzed. Out of these discussions, 
there was evolved a program of 
work upon which all teachers, su- 
pervisors and teacher trainers agreed 
to work. Space does not permit 
presenting here the entire program, 
but of particular interest at this 
time are those items which bear 
directly on the most pressing prob- 
lems of today. These are: 

“Assist families in money man- 
agement tn all areas of homemak- 
ing as a means of combatting in- 
flation.”’ 

This will mean in classroom 
practice giving pupils real experi- 
ences in budgeting the home eco- 
nomics funds for purchase of sup- 
plies, in selecting and making the 
purchases, and in keeping accounts 
of expenditures to be rendered to 
school boards. 

As a means of combatting the 
rising cost of goods and services, 
pupils will be encouraged to en- 
gage in the following production 
projects: 

Constructing and 

clothing 


re-styling 


Making and re-styling hats 

Knitting garments 

Making dress accessories to touch 
up an old dress 

Making curtains, draperies and 
household linens 

Preparing home cooked food 

Producing at home pork, poul- 
try, beef and dairy products 

Conserving food by canning, 
freezing, drying and other 
methods of conservation 

Making bread 

Making cheese 





Pictures on these two pages 
show home economic students in 
action: Buying wisely and reno- 
vating the home. 
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Making soap 

Making lard 

Preparing homemade cleaning 

aids 

Renovating the home and home 

furnishings by making re- 
pairs, painting, papering and 
refinishing furniture 

“Assist families to become in- 
formed about National, State, and 
local food conditions, and to secure 
and use foods that will improve 
their nutritional status.”’ 

In classroom practice, this will 
mean helping pupils to plan for 
and produce food to meet year 
‘round needs. It means develop- 
ing skills that may be used in pro- 
viding well stocked pantry shelves 
of food preserved from the home 
garden, the poultry flock and the 
swine herd. It means using the 
latest and most effective methods 
of conserving the food and of pre- 
paring it in ways which will pre- 
vent loss of nutritive value. 

“Continue the clothing conser- 
vation program and emphasize 
good principles in the purchase of 
clothing.” 

This will mean not only the 
teaching of garment making, but 
also the cleaning, mending, some- 
times dyeing and re-styling of used 
but still good garments. It means 
demonstrating the proper storage 
and care of garments to prolong 
their useful life. It means provid- 
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ing the necessary information for 
determining the wearing qualities 
and usefulness of many of the new 
and less well known textiles now 
on the market. 

“Acquaint families with new 
trends in housing construction and 
equipment, and assist them in im- 
proving present housing.” 

The teachers will utilize the 
home economics departments as a 
means of teaching good house plan- 
ning; improved storage; refinish- 
ing walls, woodwork and floors: 
furniture arrangement; the use of 
color; selection of accessories; mak- 
ing of draperies and slip covers and 
furniture refinishing. Many im- 
provements will be made in home 
economics departments which will 
afford pupils the experience and 
confidence they need to attempt 
similar improvements in their own 
homes. 

Other points of emphasis in the 
homemaking program for the year 
which space will not permit elab- 
orating upon here are: 

“Assist families to have more 
recreation in the home.”’ 

“Give guidance in policy mak- 
ing for the school lunch program, 
and give over-all direction to the 
program so as to keep it on a 
sound nutritional and operational 
basis.” 

“Cooperate with pupils in or- 
ganizing active chapters of Future 





Homemakers of America.” 

In order to insure more effective 
work on homemaking problems as 
outlined in the foregoing state- 
ments, teachers and _ supervisors 
have worked together in planning 
desirable methods to use in work- 
ing with in-school pupils and adult 
groups. One method agreed upon 
is to encourage more joint plan- 
ning of pupils, parents and teach- 
ers. Such planning would involve 
the selection of problems on which 
work and study will be done, and 
the solution of which will con- 
tribute to achieving some of their 
family goals. This joint planning 
will take place in individual homes 
during the homemaking teacher's 
visit, and in group meetings of 
mothers, daughters and teachers in 
the home economics department. 

Another approach to more ef- 
fective work is through the or- 
ganization of small study groups 
of teachers throughout the State. 
These groups are planning to meet 
at regular intervals to study child 
development problems and to as- 
sist in organizing course of study 
materials to guide the develop- 
ment of the homemaking program. 

It is hoped that through these 
and other already established prac- 
tices, the homemaking program 
may continue to improve and to 
more adequately serve those groups 
needing this type of education. 











79th Congress Enacted Many School Laws 


by R. B. Marston 


Director, NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division 


HETHER we like it or 
\ not, federal government is 

in the business of educa- 
tion in a “‘big’’ way. This is an 
inevitable outcome of the interplay 
of national and world forces which 
the states separately are unable to 
control or develop for the best in- 
terests of our country and of the 
world. This fact calls for new 
horizons in the minds of teachers 
every where. 

The 79th Congress, which ad- 
journed sine die, August 2, 1946, 
enacted important school laws.* 
With two exceptions, hereafter 
noted, it is entitled to be called a 
“good” school Congress. 


We Must Educate for a New 
World 


Chief of the Public Laws en- 
acted by the 79th Congress are 
briefly reviewed in this statement. 
Particularly notable are enactments 
which assign to education a vast- 
ly expanded role in building a bet- 
ter world. 

(1) Public Law 565 author- 
izes the President to accept mem- 
bership for the United States in 
UNESCO. 

(2) Public Law 584 provides 
for the use of funds derived from 
the sale of government surplus 
property abroad for financing the 
exchange of students with other 
countries. 

(3) Public Law 499 permits 
the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs ‘“‘to furnish upon a reim- 
bursement basis certain benefits, 
service, and supplies to discharged 
members of the military or naval 
forces of any nation allied—with 
the United States . . . in consid- 
eration of reciprocal services ex- 
tended to the United States.’’ Edu- 
cational benefits are included with- 
in the scope of this measure. 


Congress Was Reorganized 


(4) Public Law 601 reorgan- 
izes Congress and establishes the 
new committees in House—Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor— 


*Copies of the public laws noted in this 
statement may be procured upon request to 
your Congressman or one of your United 
States Senators. 
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and Senate—Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare—to which will 
hereafter be referred all bills relat- 
ing to education. This is one of 
the most far-reaching measures 
enacted by the 79th Congress. 

(5) Public Law 396 for the 
first time reduces the school lunch 
program to permanent legislative 
form. Public Law 422 appropri- 
ates 75 million dollars to finance 
the program in fiscal 1947. 

(6) Public Law 586 author- 
izes additional federal aid by ap- 
proximately 15 million dollars an- 
nually for vocational education 
purposes in public schools of less 
than college grade. State and local 
matching of federal funds is re- 
quired. 

(7) Public Law 76 amends the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, by increasing federal funds, 
to the extent of 1214 million dol- 
lars in 1948 and annually there- 
after, for the further development 
of extension work in agriculture, 
home economics, and other areas. 

(8) Public Law 549 appropri- 
ates $1,157,000 for the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, an increase of 
$214,500 over the funds actually 
spent during fiscal 1946. 

(9) Public Law 452 extends 
Lanham Act benefits for another 
year to a decreasing number of 
local communities, heavily bur- 
dened by wartime conditions, in 
financing their school programs. 

(10) Senate Resolution 300 
authorizes the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor (here- 
after to be known as the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare) to make a full, complete 
study and investigation with re- 
spect to existing and proposed fed- 
eral grants to state and local gov- 
ernments for welfare, education, 
and health, and for other programs 
within the province of the Com- 
mittee. This resolution has within 
its scope possibilities for significant 
improvements in the preparation 
and enactment of federal laws. 

(11) Public Law 604 author- 
izes the Secretary of the Navy to 
contribute to the support of schools 


in localities where naval activities 
exist if in his opinion the local 
school facilities are inadequate and 
the welfare of the dependents of 
naval personnel requires. 


Veterans’ Opportunities Were 
Improved 

The opportunities for veterans 
to extend their education and train- 
ing was improved by the 79th 
Congress. 

(12) Public Law 292 makes 
federal help available to provide 
temporary housing for ‘‘distressed 
families of servicemen and veterans 
attending educational institutions.” 
For this purpose 160 million dol- 
lars was authorized. 

(13) Public Law 268 amends 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 by increasing subsistence 
allowances, extending the period 
for education and training, and in 
other ways. 

(14) Public Law 697 author- 
izes federal funds to supplement 
educational facilities and equip- 
ment at institutions giving train- 
ing to veterans. 

(15) Public Law 679 permits 
the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to reimburse state and local 
educational agencies for reasonable 
expenses incurred in approving and 
supervising on-the-job training for 
veterans. The term “‘education or 
training institutions’’ was enlarged 
to include “business or other es- 
tablishments providing apprentice 
or other training.”’ 

(16) Public Law 729 sets up 
a training plan for officers to serve 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, 
provides for the payment of tui- 
tion and subsistence, and defines 
the conditions which must be met 
by young men participating in the 
program. This training program 
will be carried out through civilian 
colleges and universities. 


Public Works Planning Was 
Encouraged 


(17) The planning of public 


works, which includes the planning 
of school construction, is encour- 
aged by Public Law 49, Public 
Law 269, and Public Law 419, 
(Continued on page 186) 
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E submit here a number of 
W cicumstance involving 

professional ethics. Read 
these over carefully, mark the pro- 
cedure, A, B, C or D, which you 
think should be followed, then 
turn to the table at the end of the 
article, record and total your score, 
and find whether or not you are 
proud of your ethical standards. 





Score Sheet on Page 193 











1. It is October in a desert town. 
The superintendent of schools has 
finally succeeded in securing a com- 
plete faculty. His science teacher is 
offered a teaching position in a 
neighboring city at $200 a year 
more salary. What is the ethical 
thing for the teacher to do? 

A. Break contract and take the 

better position. 

B. Say that illness prevents 
him from carrying out the 
contract. 

C. Ask the superintendent to 
be released and abide by his 
decision. 

D. Stay where he is and spread 
dissatisfaction with regard 
to salaries. 

2. Teachers feel that they are 
having too much extra-curricular 
work, too many meetings, etc., so 
that their teaching job is suffering. 
What can they do? — 

A. Complain to everyone they 

see. 

B. Tell the problem to their 
teachers’ association and ask 
that a committee study the 
problem arid present find- 
ings to the administration 
with constructive reeommen- 
dations. 

C. Go to the Board of Educa- 
tion and complain. 

D. Write to the Public Forum 
. in the newspaper. 

3. A teacher receives children 
poorly prepared for her grade. 
What shall she do when a parent 
complains about the fact that her 
child is behind? 

A. Blame the former teacher. 

B. Punish the child. 

C. Plan with the parent ways 
of helping the child get up 
to grade. 

D. Tell the parent it is her 
fault. 
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What Is Your Ethics IQ? 


4. A teacher feels handicapped 
by the serious housing conditions 
of her school, and is aware of the 
superintendent's efforts to improve 
them. She can help her situation 


best by— 


A. Participating in the superin- 
tendent’s plan. 

B. Complaining to the princi- 
pal and the PTA. 

C. Saving herself as much as 
possible. 

D. Recognizing that only the 

rudiments of instruction 

can be given under such 

meager surroundings. 


= 


5. Personality clashes between 
a teacher and the new principal are 
best handled by— 

A. The central administration 
transferring the teacher. 

B. The teacher stirring up the 
parents about the principal's 
program. 

C. The principal giving the 
teacher so much responsibil- 
ity that she will request a 
transfer. 

D. Principal and teacher con- 
ferring with the central ad- 
ministration as to the best 
action. 


6. A teacher disapproves of the 
way a child was disciplined by the 
principal or vice-principal. She is 
ethical if she— 

A. Takes it up with the teach- 

ers’ association. 

B. Discusses it around the 
bridge table. 

C. Complains to the parent 
about the measures used. 

D. Seeks through cooperation 
of the teachers and principal 
or vice-principal a method 
of handling discipline cases 
acceptable to both. 

7. Miss X is an outstanding 
teacher and is frequently asked to 
give demonstrations. She has 
abounding physical energy and ex- 
cellent mental capability. She serves 
on many committees and is given 
much recognition. Her fellow 
teacher is ethical who— 

A. Watches for her to make 
mistakes and tells about 
them. 

B. Accuses the administration 
of being partial to her. 






C. Profits by and appreciates 
the fine work she is doing 
for childhood. 

D. Tells parents that she has 
“pull” with the administra- 
tion. 


8. It is September in Pleasant- 
ville. The superintendent of 
schools has succeeded in securing a 
complete faculty, but at the last 
moment a science position has be- 
come vacant. How may the super- 
intendent secure a teacher ethically? 

A. Consult a placement bureau. 

B. Offer the position to a teach- 
er already on contract else- 
where. 

C. Give the position to his wife 
who was trained for kinder- 
garten teaching. 

D. Let the other teachers fill in. 


9. A principal of a school de- 
sires to have a certain teacher in 
another school in the same system 
assigned to his building. What 
would be the ethical procedure? 

A. Ask the central administra- 
tion to have the teacher 
transferred to his building. 

B. Promise the teacher special 
favors if she requests a trans- 
fer to his building. 

C. Discuss the problem with the 
central administration and 
leave it in their hands to 
find the proper personnel. 

D. Tell the other principal that 
the teacher wants to come to 
this principal’s building. 

10. A number of parents com- 
plain to the principal about Miss 
Z. The principal should meet the 
criticism by— 

A. Stating that the school has 
the situation well in hand 
and that the parents have 
no cause to worry. 

B. Calling in Miss Z to explain 
her methods to the com- 
plaining parents. 

C. Helping Miss Z in realizing 
the objectives of the school 
and then making sure the 
parents appreciate her value. 

D. Assuring the parents that 
Miss Z will be transferred 
soon if her methods do not 
change. 

11. A principal is distressed 

over the inadequate custodial serv- 
(Continued on page 190) 
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79th Congress 


(Continued from page 184) 


which altogether appropriate a 
total of 75 million dollars, to as- 
sist the states and localities in 
carrying out that purpose. This 
sum is sufficient to project an esti- 
mated 114 billion dollars of cap- 
ital investment. Authorization for 
these appropriations was written 
into Public Law 458, 78th Con- 
gress, approved October 3, 1944. 

(18) Public education in the 
District of Columbia received fa- 
vorable consideration on the part 
of the 79th Congress. Public Law 
158 and Public Law 568 improved 
salaries. Public Law 624 set up 
an improved teacher retirement 
program. Public Law 44 author- 
ized the board of education to ap- 
point temporary teachers. Other 
bills enacted by Congress carried 
appropriations for the District 
school system. 


Unfinished Business Awaits 80th 
Congress 


As earlier pointed out, the 79th 
Congress adjourned without tak- 
ing action on two basic problems: 
(1) federal aid to assist the states 
in more nearly equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, and (2) fed- 
eral aid to assist in paying for 
actual school construction. 

Other important issues which at 
this time seem destined for dis- 
posal by the 80th Congress in- 
clude (3) the creation of a new 
department in the President’s Cab- 
inet which may elevate the U. S. 
Office of Education to a more fa- 
vorable position; (4) the subsidi- 
zation by federal government of a 
national research foundation in- 
cluding a scholarship - fellowship 
program in that field; (5) health 
and physical education for all 
American youth; (6) social secu- 
rity for public employees; (7) ex- 
emption of teacher retirement pay, 
up to a specified amount, from fed- 
eral income taxes, and (8) public 
lands in relation to issues involving 
state and local tax revenues. 

These are among the questions 
which should receive the constant 
and most careful study and at- 
tention on the part of local, state, 
and national education associations 
in the days immediately ahead. 
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Notable among recent educa- 
tional buildings is the beautiful 
Huron School, Huron, Ohio, 
desi d i 1 con- 


———" 





g n ar 
crete by Harold Parker and C. 
Edward Wolfe, associate archi- 
tects of Sandusky, Ohio. R. C. 
Reese of Toledo was structural 
engineer. Contractor, the Juer- 
gens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 























ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


meets all requirements for apartments and 
other essential buildings 


— hospitals, apartments, commercial buildings, or indus- 
trial plants constructed of architectural concrete are a good 
investment because these essentials are assured: 


@ A high degree of firesafety © Structural strength 
to resist storms @ Economy of maintenance @ Long 
life under severe service ®Low-annual-cost 


® Inspiring architectural appearance 


Construction economy is inherent in architectural concrete be- 
cause it combines both architectural and structural functions in 
one durable, firesafe material. 

Members of our staff experienced in concrete design and con- 
struction will gladly assist architects and engineers to get the 
maximum advantages of concrete for apartment buildings, schools, 
hospitals, factories or any project involving the use of concrete. 

Ask for free literature on concrete construction for public 
buildings or industrial plants. Distributed only in United States 
and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. $12-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . - 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Ride to School --- to Shop 











Virginia Transit Company 
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English Education 


(Continued frorm page 178) 


there remains the Modern School. 
Here are developed such talents as 
they possess, the courses normally 
being of a type involving plenty 
of practical work. In a country 
district, there is a distinctly rural 
bias to the work. The boys learn 
Gardening and Craftwork, and 
sometimes a little Agriculture, too. 
Girls have plenty of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Needlework. Bees, 
pigs, poultry and rabbits are kept. 
Science takes the form of Biology 











In addition to Vitamin “A” 
and calcium, Sealtest Ice 
Cream is rich in other vita- 
mins, minerals and protein 
found in milk, and contains 
10 important Amino acids. 
Our Government includes 
ice cream in one of the 


Basic-7 food groups. 


Sorithern _Dairivs. 
Seales 


ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 








Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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and English and Mathematics are 
closely related to the needs and in- 
terests of a rural community. 
Even the History and Geography 
are correlated wherever possible to 
the activities which go on around 
the school. In the towns, natural- 
ly the bias of the Modern School 
is decided by its urban environ- 
ment, and the predominant indus- 
tries of the district are reflected in 
its curriculum. 


It is a branch of the English 
educational system where perhaps 
more freedom of action and more 
opportunities for experiment are 
offered than any other. There are 
no outside examinations to set 
rigid boundaries on curricula and, 
as the type of school is compara- 
tively new, no age-hallowed con- 
ventions to limit its field of action. 

At present its pupils may leave 
at fourteen, but in April 1947 the 
leaving-age goes up to fifteen. 


County Colleges 


Planned, but still only in the 
blue-print stage, are County Col- 
leges. 
age is raised eventually to sixteen, 
these will provide compulsory part- 
time education to the age of eight- 
een. Ideas as to their probable syl- 


labuses are vague, but seem to be | 


tending towards some form of lib- 
eral education which will lead to 
a greater appreciation of the deeper 
things of life—art, music, drama, 
literature and the like,—together 
with social studies and physical 
education. 

Such, in brief, is the broad high- 
way of the public education sys- 
tem of England, as existing and 
planned. In so short an article, it 
has not been possible to explore 
the many characteristically English 
bye-ways and paths which stray 
from it and join it at its various 
stages, nor to describe the admin- 
istrative machinery which oversees 
and finances it. The health, youth 
and feeding services so intimately 
connected with it have not been 
mentioned, neither have the col- 
leges and universities which set 
the seal upon its endeavours. But 
sufficient has been written, it is 
hoped, to give at least a general 
idea of that revolution which took 
place so quietly on a Spring morn- 
ing, two and a half years ago. 





When the school-leaving | 











Your students will acquire 
more knowledge — in less time 
—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Classroom 
Films as a teaching tool. 


Why? Because Britannica 
films are authentic — complete 
- — teacher-tested. They’re pro- 
fessionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter 
specialists for use as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 


You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for class- 
room purposes on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 


Even small-budget schools can 
build a film library — now — 
under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, 
with payments as low as rentals 
(often lower)—and no liability 
beyond the budget year. 


Write now for more informa- 
tior or participate in a Coopera- 
tive Film Library program. We 
will be glad to call and show 
films for various subject-matter 
areas and grade levels. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 


3611 Seminary Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Ethics I. Q. 
(Continued from page 185) 


ice his school is receiving. The 
custodian of another school lives 
in his district and has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent worker. 
What is ethical conduct for the 
first principal who wishes to ob- 
tain his services? 

A. Ask the central administra- 
tion for the custodian to be 
transferred to his building. 

B. Ask the central administra- 
tion for better custodial 
service. 

C. Suggest to the custodian that 
he ask for a transfer to this 
building. 

D. Make it so unpleasant for 
the present custodian that he 
will leave. 

12. A boy’s latest escapade is 
the subject of the lunch table con- 
versation. The teachers show their 
professional attitude by— | 

A. Recounting stories of his 
earlier conduct. 

B. Giving details of his family’s 
relationships. 

C. Establishing a policy that 
bans such discussions. 

D. Suggesting that a good 
thrashing always makes him 
settle down. 

13. Mary cannot carry on the 

reading program of her new class 


‘although her former teacher rated 


her above average in reading. The 
new teacher is most professional 
who— 

A. Questions the former teach- 
er about her standards. 

B. Provides for Mary’s needs 
and helps her parents to un- 
derstand them. 

C. Tells Mary’s parents that 
she was marked too high 
and shows them tests scores 
to prove it. 

D. Explains to the parent her 
own successful methods in 
teaching reading. 

14. At a dinner given by the 
local teachers’ association for the 
members of the legislature one 
Senator is loud in criticism of the 
teaching of the three Rs in the local 
system. The ethical thing for the 
teachers present would be to— 

A. Interpret the objectives and 

methods of the local system. 

B. Admit the schools have fall- 
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en down on the funda- 
mentals. 

C. Urge the passing of legisla- 
tion to enforce the teaching 
of the three Rs. 

D. Tell how local business men 
are complaining about the 
product of the schools. 


15. The teachers and principals 








B. Said he could not afford it. 

C. Became a member and par- 

ticipated actively in the 
work of the association. 

D. Organized a separate ‘‘ac- 

tion” group. 

Courtesy Southern California 

Teachers Assoctation. 





of Hicksville did not get an ade- | 
quate salary adjustment last year. | 


When the association membership 

drive was on this year the teacher 
was most professional who— 

A. Refused to join complain- | 

ing that ‘“‘the association | 

never did anything for me.” 
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Super Recapped | 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You | 
These Advantages 


*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

“Deep, non-skid tread design. 

“Experienced workmanship and super- 
vision, 

“Modern, fully equipped shop. 

“Eight hour service by appointment. 





Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company. You will get 


the finest job that can be produced. 
| 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 
















LUS! 


MILTON BRADLEY 


POSTER 
COLORS 


The new Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
are ideal for students because of their 
variety of uses and colors. Use them 
for effective posters, signs, murals, 
lettered show cards, and all other 
types of art work. Student Sets of 6, 
12, or 16 jars offer pupils a variety of 
instantly available colors. 

Wide range of color combinations 
to meet every need and to harmonize 
with every kind of display or design. 

For glowing, rich tones and eco- 
nomical coverage use Milton Bradley 
Poster Colors. Write for circular. 








EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
3304 Arch St., 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Subsidiary of: 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 











New J ersey 





offers good teaching positions for B.A. degree. 150 ele- 
mentary openings—Many High School and Junior Col- 
leges. Salary $2,000 and up. Tenure—Pensions—Convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia. STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 
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i Well, who doesn’t? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 


Fa a “‘postrider,” who car- 
ried the mail on horseback, or 
by a stage-coach, struggling 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, 
exciting news spread up and 
down the nation— 





S. —the first railroad train had run in America! Be- 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only 
three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 
metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. 
And once itiside the mail car— 








5. the letters are swiftly 
sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 
mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail— another example of how railroads serve the public. 








/ TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR 
+ 


ne THE FUTURE —Write for your copy of this 
informative booklet. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
955 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
Name 
Address 
City State 


ZONE NO. 
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Seore Sheet 
«3 6. D il. BS 
2. B 7, ie 3... <3 
eo 8. A ie ag 
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Each correct answer counts 10 
per cent. Add up your score to 


find your ETHICS IQ. 


CONCLUSION: In which 
group do you fall? 
140 or above... GENIUS 
120 to 140 Superior 
90 to 120 Average 
70 to 90 Dull 


Below 70... MORON or ? 


partially protected from the in- 
fluences of modern urban culture 
by their geographic isolation or 
their religious convictions. 

Can we devise a kind of educa- 


* tion that will sharpen our sefise of 
values enough to reverse the trend 


and save the family? If not, 


we 


may educate ourselves out of exist- 


ence. 














Save the Family 


(Continued from page 181) 
the American people will realize 
this fact. 
What Can We Do? 

Can the city be made a good 
place to rear children — at least 
enough to reproduce the race? | 
think it can be; I hope it will be. 
But it will be a different kind of 
city; and, more important, the citi- 
zens will have different objectives; 
different ideals of success, different 
judgments as to things worth while 
from those characteristic of city 
people today. It must be realized 
that the life is more important than 
the meat, and the body than rai- 
ment. Our modern urban civiliza- 
tion is tending toward extinction. 
The writing can be clearly seen on 
the wall—‘’Thou are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.”’ 

We need a new St. Augustine to 
write of a new “City of God”. 
But I hope he will have enough 
faith and courage to place this city 
not far away in the heavens but 
here on earth, right here in Amer- 
ica. 

Meanwhile we should realize 
that the people of the future are the 
children of the poor but proud 
farmers of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, of the croppers 
and tenants of the Cotton Belt, of 
the hill folks that live along the 
Ohio River and its tributaries, of 
the Amish and Mennonites of 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas, 
of the German-Russian Catholics 
of North Dakota, of the Mormons 
of Utah and Idaho, and other plain 
and humble people who have been 
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| 605 Coppin Building 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 


Children’s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience, even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 


Working the little flat figures un- 
seen, a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 


Class might create own plays based 
on a school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
Illuminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
«“ Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information is from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children. 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st 
St., New York City 27—about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 
charge). It tells how easy and fascinating 
it is to produce Shadow Plays. 

We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people And 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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Construction of Figures 
1 Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 


water color paper or transparent plastic. 


Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 
connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


3 Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 











A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


SUPERINTENDENTS—Notify us of your needs as they develop. 


ing continually. 


Teachers register- 


TEACHERS—If you are not now serving to the best of your capacities and with satis- 
faction to yourself, write us today. No registration fee. 


TRI-STATE TEACHERS AGENCY 


“One Minute From Cincinnati” 


Covington, Kentucky 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 
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J. ROBERT ANDERSON 


J. Robert Anderson, Director 
of Instruction in Charlotte County, 
has been elected president of District 
E of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. He is also president of the 
Charlotte County Education Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Appomattox 
Regional Group of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Before com- 
ing to Charlotte County three years 
ago, Mr. Anderson was supervisor of 
schools in Giles County for several 
years. He has also taught in-the high 
schools at Chatham and Emporia, and 
was high school- principal at Inde- 
pendence and Narrows. He is a 
rative of South Carolina and was edu- 
cated at the University of South Caro- 
lina and the University of Virginia. 


Dr. Stephen J. Turille, Head 
of the Business Education Department, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed State Direc- 
tor of the United Business Education 
Association, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The United Business Education As- 
sociation was recently formed through 
the merger of the National Council for 
Business Education and the NEA De- 
partment of Business Education. The 
purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote better business training in our 
public schools. The organization co- 
operates with school administrators, 
office and personnel managers, and 
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in Virginia Education 


professional organizations in advanc- 
ing its purpose. 

Mrs. Katherine McCloud has 
been named as Assistant Principal of 
Oceana High School to assist R. H. 
Owens, the Principal. Mrs. McCloud 
has taught in the schools of Princess 
Anne County for the past fifteen 
years. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

Warren C. Mitchell, of Appa- 
lachia, a former member of Penning- 
ton High School faculty, has accepted 
a position in South America where he 
will serve as a Meteorologist. Mr. 
Mitchell entered the Armed Forces 
during the war period and served in 
the AAF, Weather Department. Mrs. 
Mitchell, formerly Margaret Patterson, 
also a former member of the Penning- 
ton High School faculty, will join Mr. 
Mitchell at his new post. 

D. C. Beery, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Augusta County, plans to or- 
ganize small groups of the most prom- 
ising high school students as ‘Future 
Teachers of America” during their 
junior and senior years, encourage them 
to prepare for college with the ob- 
jective of becoming teachers, and af- 
ford them the opportunity of doing 
some practice teaching in lower grades 
before they receive their diplomas— 
thus helping in future years to solve 
some of the teacher shortage problems. 

Future Teachers of America 
clubs in Virginia high schools have 
been chartered by the National Com- 
mittee, FTA, in the following schools: 
South Norfolk High School, South 
Norfolk, chartered May 1939; Fin- 
castle High School, Fincastle, char- 
tered March 1940; John Randolph 
High School, Farmville, chartered 


April 1940; Fluvanna County High® 


School, Carysbrook, chartered April 
1940. 


In Memoriam 
Mary L. Malloy 

The Petersburg Teachers’ Club 
mourns the loss of Mary L. Malloy, 
former principal of the R. E. Lee 
Elementary School of Petersburg, who 
died July 31, 1946. 

Miss Malloy served in the Public 
Schools of Petersburg as a classroom 
teacher and principal for over fifty 
years and endeared herself to both 


pupils and fellow teachers by her 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of 
education in Petersburg. Her personal 
life was also dedicated in every way 
to the betterment of her community. 

This association extends its sym- 
pathy to the members of her family. 
It has lost a true friend and loyal co- 
worker. 

Frances Spindler, Chairman, William 
W. Reade, Nannie P. Myers. 

Cecil Courtney Rucks 

In appreciation of the character and 
services of Cecil Courtney Rucks, the 
Prince George County Education As- 
sociation adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

That in the death of Mr. Rucks, 
the Prince George County School Sys- 
tem lost a faithful and influential 
worker, who was an active member of 
the Prince George County School 
Board from 1916 to 1946. He was a 
member of the board at the time of 
his death which occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1946. 

That we honor him for his efforts 
in behalf of an improved educational 
system for the county. 

That we appreciate his services to 
God, since he served as Steward, Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School, and Treas- 
urer of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
Trinity Methodist Church at Dispu- 
tanta. 

That we definitely miss his warm 
hand shake and friendly greetings. 

L. H. Griffin, Chairman of the 


Resolutions Committee. 


Clarence A. Shuler 

Samuel L. Batman 
The Page County School Board lost, 
by death, both its Chairman, Clarence 
A. Shuler, of Shenandoah, and Clerk, 
Samuel L. Batman, of Kimball, dur- 
ing the year 1945-46. Mr. Shuler was 
a Trustee from Shenandoah Iron Works 
District for 34 years, having served as 
Chairman of the Board for the past 
ten years. Mr. Batman had served as 
Clerk of the board since 1922 and 
prior to that time served as Trustee 
from Springfield District. Both men 
were very interested in the cause of 
education and their untiring efforts 
will long be remembered in the hearts 
of the citizens of our county. Until 
a year or so ago, Mr. Batman had 
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not been absent from a single meet- 
ing during the years he served, when 
it became necessary that he break the 
100 per cent attendance record. 

Cecil C. Graves Division Superin- 
tendent. 


Eugene Hunter West 

In appreciation of the character and 

educational leadership of Eugene Hunt- 

er West, the Norfolk County Educa- 
tion Association adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. That in the death of Mr. West, 
the Norfolk County public 
schools have lost a faithful and 
influential worker, who was an 
active member of the Norfolk 
County School Board since 1922, 
the year of the creation of the 
county-wide school board. Prior 
to that time he served as a mem- 
ber of the Pleasant Grove District 
School Board. He served as chair- 
man of the Norfolk County 
School Board since 1941, having 
previously served as vice-chair- 
man for a number of years. 

2. That we honor him for his untir- 
ing efforts exerted for the im- 
provement of educational facil- 
ities in Norfolk County public 

He was noted for his 

understanding and 
appreciation of the individual 
teacher’s problems. 

3. That we shall miss him for his 
congeniality, humor, and his en- 
couragement during the trying 
times faced by teachers in these 


schools. 
sympathetic 


years. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. Barnes, Chairman, J. J]. Book- 
er, Jr., W. E. Campbell. 


The Clifton Forge Pre-School 
Conference arranged by Paul G. 
Hook, Superintendent, August 19-30, 
was exceptionally well organized and 
directed for a fine in-service training 
experience for teachers. Those par- 
ticipating were as follows: Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Flick, Washington and Lee 
University; Juliet Ware, Assistant 
Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation; Helen Ward, Supervisor, 
School Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. Luther Rich- 
man, Supervisor of Music, State De- 
partment of Education; Ollie Fuglaar, 
Assistant Supervisor of Visual Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education; 
Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education, State 
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Department of Education; Wilbur 
Pence, Counselor, Madison College; 
Catherine Howell, Supervisor, Al- 
leghany County Schools; Rev. J. A. 
Johnson, Pastor, Methodist Church; 
and Colonel L. F. Pendleton, Member 
of City Council and Secretary, Clifton 
Forge Chamber of Commerce. Super- 
intendent Hook in addressing the con- 
ference on August 19 presented sug- 
gestions as to how instruction could 
be vitalized through teachers analyz- 
ing their personality traits and prac- 
tices by utilizing a check list which 
he offered. 

Chesterfield County has released 
a valuable publication, Curriculum of 
the Elementary Schools of Chesterfield 
County, Virginia. This program was 
initiated by Superintendent E. S. H. 
Greene and presented by him to the 
principals of Chesterfield County High 
and Elementary Schools. The prin- 
cipals approved the program and ac- 
cepted the responsibility for guiding 


the teachers in their respective schools 
in the preparation of mateiials for this 
curriculum. Grade committees were 
set up to receive, tabulate, organize 
and synchronize the materials. Mem- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
cation guided in the organization of 
programs within their respective fields, 
such as music, art, health and speech. 
From the beginning, it has been un- 
derstood that this curriculum supple- 
ments, rather than supersedes, the 
Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools. The Chesterfield curric- 
ulum seeks to meet felt needs of Ches- 
terfield County teachers in helping boys 
and girls through their school experi- 
ences to develop skills. These skills 
are interpreted to mean skills in com- 
municating with others through the 
tool subjects and skills in living with 
others, contributing to society, and 
gaining understanding of one’s self. 
The basic materials were prepared by 
classroom teachers of this county. 























Help!—it’s a hold-up! 


If your telephone is held up off its cradle or hook 
by books, magazines and similar articles, or if the 
receiver on your extension telephone has not been 
replaced, your line is busy to all incoming calls. 


Keep your telephone table free of obstructions 
and avoid the chance of missing an important call. 


After every call please be sure to hang up your receiver 
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YOUR VEA 








District A held its annual meeting 
at Tappahannock High School on Oc- 
tober 18. Dr. James S. Plant, Direc- 
tor of the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, addressed 
the group on the problems of under- 
standing and working with the child 
as an individual. G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke on teacher shortage and 
the need for teacher recruitment, while 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the VEA, discussed increased 
enrollment in the schools and the need 
for additional teachers. R. Bruce Neill, 
president of the District, presided. 

District B had a very complete 
program at its meeting on October 25 
at the Suffolk High School, with Mrs. 
B. Larrabee Carr, president of the Dis- 
trict, presiding. The guest speaker, 
Dr. C. A. Weber, Director, Fort Trum- 
bull Branch, University of Connecti- 
cut, challenged the teachers to better 
instruction—instruction which would 
more nearly prepare boys and girls for 
life. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the VEA, spoke on teacher 
recruitment, presenting some very per- 
tinent facts. Other members of the 
VEA staff participated, including T. 
Preston Turner, speaking on ‘local as- 
sociations, and Phyllis G. Brown on the 
Vircnta JourNAL. Z. T. Kyle, presi- 
dent of the VEA, brought greetings. 
A business session included the presen- 
tation of interesting reports and the 
afternoon was devoted to group meet- 
ings. The District adopted resolutions 
pledging support to the new VEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Robert F. Williams, 
and the new State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, G. Tyler Miller, 
and appreciation to Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster and Mrs. Bertha L. Carr for their 
leadership; it further approved recom- 
mendations with respect to lowering 
optional retirement age from 65 to 60 
and increasing the maximum limit on 
annuities and requested an official bul- 
letin clearly interpreting the Virginia 
Retirement Law, and the establishment 
of an uniform accumulative sick leave 
plan for VEA members; and further, 
that substantial funds be made avail- 
able at once for salaries of teachers 
and other costs of education by the 
State and also by local divisions, even 
if it should require a special session 
of the Legislature. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DISTRICT “B”, VEA 

First Row: Left to right, Mary F. Robinson, President, Hampton and 
Elizabeth City County Education Association; Mrs. Sara Geddy, Chair- 
man of Public Relations; Lucy Sinclair, President, Newport News Educa- 
tion Association; Annye B. Burbank, Chairman, Teacher Welfare; Mrs. 
B. Larabee Carr, President of District “B”’. 

Second Row: Clyde C. Johnson, President, Nansemond County Educa- 
tion Association; F. H. Christopher, Vice-President and Chairman of Pro- 
fessional Relations; C. Alton Lindsay, Chairman of Legislation; E. T. Tay- 


lor, Vice-President, Northampton Education Association; 


L. Martin, 


President, Warwick County Education Association; Eline Krisch, Secretary 


pro-tem. 


Absent when the picture was taken: 


Nell Scott, President, Accomac 


County Education Association; W. F. Lawson, Jr., President Northampton 
Education Association; Mrs. Marguerite Robinson, York County Education 
Association; Blanche Daughtrey, President, Isle of Wight Education As- 


sociation; Edward M. 


Trice, President, Southampton Education Associa- 


tion; Marilyn Bell, President, Suffolk Education Association. 


District E met at Danville on 
November 1 with Dr. Donald Du- 
Shane, of Washington, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Defense Commission of the 
National Education Association, as the 
guest speaker. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the VEA, and 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, also presented chal- 
lenging messages to the group. At 
this meeting J. Robert Anderson of 
Keysville was elected president of Dis- 
trict E. 


District F had a total registration 
of 212 at its meeting in Lynchburg 
80 of these were 
from 


on November 2; 
from out-of-town and 132 
Lynchburg. Following the welcome by 
the mayor and the introduction of 
presidents of local associations by the 


District President, W. R. Beazley, Dr. , 


Paul M. Munro, Superintendent of 


Lynchburg schools, introduced the 
speaker, G. Tyler Miller, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
spoke on the work of the VEA and 
Z. T. Kyle, president of the VEA, 
brought greetings. At the group meet- 
ings in the afternoon important dis- 
cussions were conducted out of which 
resolutions were adopted on Public Re- 
lations, Teacher Welfare, Legislation, 
and Professional Standards. The Wel- 
fare group went on record as not fa- 
voring the use of life certificates, and 
requested school boards in employing 
teachers from other localities to give 
credit for the full number of years 
cf service in previous schools. The 
group on legislation endorsed in full 
the recommendations of the VEA 
Committees on Legislation and School 
Finance, emphasizing the emergency 
appropriation available not later than 
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for the school year 1947-48, even if it 
should require a special session of the 
General Assembly, and the long-range 
plan to provide for the further im- 
provement of the public school sys- 
tem, including increased appropria- 
tions, the establishment of a State 
Scholarship-apprenticeship plan, and 
the liberalization of the retirement sys- 
tem and establishment of a uniform 
sick leave plan for teachers by the 
State. The whole report was received 
on motions with particular enthusiasm 
on the part of all present to the fol- 
lowing: 

“Because of the increased cost of 
living since contracts were made, we 
recommend that localities be asked to 
provide additional funds for the 1946- 
47 school year, through supplemental 
appropriations by the tax levying body 
for teachers salaries.” 

District I held its annual meeting 
at Marion High School on October 18. 
Paul G. Cox, president of the District 
presided, and the Marion High School 
Band presented a concert at the open- 
ing of the meeting. John Temple 
Graves, journalist and orator from 
Alabama, featured the program with 
his address on “Gone with the Bomb” 
in which he stated that the develop- 
ment of atomic power will either re- 
sult in blowing the world up or in 
furnishing enough of everything for 
everybody; he concluded that atomic 
power can not be safely developed 
until all men are free men, until all 
free men are educated men, and until 
all educated men are religious men. 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, spoke on the ten- 
tative school program to be proposed 
for the consideration of the 1948 
General Assembly and other school 
problems, including teacher shortage. 
Group meetings were held in the after- 
noon. 

District J had its first annual 
meeting in several years at Charlottes- 
ville in the Lane High School on No- 
vember 16, with D. B. Webb, president 
of the District, presiding. A musical 
program was presented by the Lane 
High School Band, and speakers in- 
cluded Z. T. Kyle, president of the 
VEA, Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the VEA, R. C. Jennings, 
Superintendent of Charlottesville City 
schools, and H. H. Walker, Vice-Presi- 
dent of District J. Mr. Walker was 
elected president of the District at this 
meeting. 
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The District adopted resolutions 
pledging support of efforts to recruit 
teachers, to encourage emphasis on the 
satisfaction of teaching, and to work 
for a State-wide salary schedule suf- 
ficent to attract and hold the best 
teachers. They also endorsed the State 
scholarship plan and no . differential 
between salaries of secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers; also freedom from 
the requirement of periodic renewal of 
license to teach for those of proven 
ability. Substantial additional funds 
for the present emergency were urged, 
as well as recommendations on changes 
in the retirement law and a uniform 
sick leave plan. They also approved 
the recommendation of the VEA Time 
and Place Committee changing the 
time of the VEA annual meeting. 
Support was further pledged to G. 
Tyler Miller and Robert F. Williams, 
and appreciation expressed to Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster and D. B. Webb. 

District M adopted resolutions at 
their annual meeting at Radford Col- 





lege on October 12 accepting the 
challenge brought about by the crisis 
in public education and determining 
through concerted efforts that the 
profession of teaching shall assume the 
place which merits its importance, its 
dignity and worthiment in national life 
to the end that competent, happy 
personnel may be attracted to every 
classroom in Virginia and the nation, 
and pledging to study and interpret 
the recommendations of the State and 

















Pardon her Pride! 


We’re proud, too, to be able to 
bring you wonderful-tasting GOLD- 
EN GUERNSEY MILK. Every quart 
you use, either in cooking or as a 
mealtime and between-meals drink, 
has more energy value than ten 


eggs! 


Vimamvna 
DAURY CO. 


1810-18 West Main Street 
Richmond, Va. 

















Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 























ADAMS 


perience. 


Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 
Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 
O REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY ootorapo BLDG—1ith & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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national associations and to give sup- 
port in carrying out locally these ob- 
jectives, and to promote a better health 
program. They further expressed ap- 
preciation for the leadership of Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, and pledged sup- 
port to the new State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, G. Tyler Miller, 
and the new officers of the VEA, Z. 
T. Kyle and Robert F. Williams. 

The VEA was represented at the 
Principals of District M meeting at 
Radford on November 13 by T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, who presented matters for con- 
sideration at the annual VEA Con- 
vention. 

Amelia County Education Asso- 
ciation met on November 4 with T. 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the VEA, speaking on ob- 
jectives for local associations. At this 
meeting the association presented its 
new year book for 1946-47 which is 
well organized and covers pertinent in- 
formation. Mrs. Patty G. Jackson is 
the active president of this association. 

Campbell County Education As- 
sociation had a barbecue at Brookneal 
on November 8. During the program 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the VEA, spoke on 
the objectives of the VEA and respon- 
sibilities of local associations. Recom- 
mendations were endorsed pertaining 
to retirement, compulsory diphtheria 
immunization, improved sick leave 
benefits, 100 per cent participation in 
the Preventorium and the possibility 
of extending Preventorium rates to 
other hospitals, investigation of con- 
tinuing contracts, the undesirability 
of life certificates, and periodic med- 
ical examinations for teachers. At an 
earlier meeting in Rustburg, on Sep- 
tember 4, Campbell County adopted 
resolutions pledging sincere effort to 
the responsibilities of the educational 
profession and support to the school 
officials, the new VEA Executive Sec- 
retary and professional organizations. 
J. J. Reigel is president of this asso- 
ciation. 

Clarke County Education Associ- 
ation endorsed the recommendations 
adopted by the VEA Legislative and 
School Finance Committees at a re- 
cent meeting. 

Danville Education Association at 
a meeting on October 7 adopted a 
resolution stating “in view of the fact 
that the Danville teachers’ contracts 
were signed in June, and the cost of 
living has since advanced to such an 
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extent that it is impossible for teach- 
ers to maintain their former standard 
of living, the Danville Education As- 
sociation, therefore, respectfully ask 
the Danville Board to grant each teach- 
er an emergency supplement for the 
school year 1946-47 of $300.00 to be 
paid at the convenience of the Board 
before the end of said year.” This reso- 
lution addressed to the Danville School 
Board set forth in detail reasons or 
justifications for such an emergency 
request. This proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the City Council by the 
Board. J. T. Harden is president of 
the Danville Association. 


Halifax County Education Asso- 
ciation had its annual meeting in the 
C. H. Friend High School, October 24, 
with A. G. Carter, president, presiding. 
R. L. Lacy, Division Superintendent 
spoke on the teacher shortage situa- 
tion in the county, State, and nation, 
and paid tribute to the loyal service of 
emergency teachers. M. U. Leete, 
principal of Halifax High School, dis- 
cussed proposals presented by the State 
Board of Education and the Virginia 
Education Association covering salary 
scale, teacher recruitment, retirement 
law, and sick leave provisions. 


Northampton County Education 
Association received interesting reports 
from its committee chairmen at the 
annual fall meeting on October 18 at 
Northampton High School. Mrs. B. 
Larrabee Carr, president of District B, 
spoke on the district convention and 
Annye B. Burbank of Newport News 
High School spoke on the teaching pro- 
fession. Superintendent A. $. DeHaven 
addressed the group and Frank P. 
Evans, Director of the Virginia Re- 
tirement System, conducted a most in- 
formative discussion on the operation 
of the retirement law. 

Prince Edward and Cumber- 
land Counties Education Associa- 
tion, through its Public Relations 
Committee, is doing a real job to 
arouse interest in public education by 
letters, press releases and contacts with 
civic organizations. The committee 
has recommended that a bonus of $200 
per classroom teacher be paid before the 
end of 1946, in view of the increased 
cost of living. They have enlisted the 
support of every civic organization 
to have a representative appear before 
the School Board and the Board of Su- 
pervisors in behalf of this extra ap- 
propriation for the bonus. Hughes K. 
Reveley is president of this associa- 
tion. 





For Your Information 


A General Southwide Educa- 
tional Conference to stimulate 
Southern action in the improvement 
of education throughout the region 
will be held in Atlanta, April 10 and 
11, 1947 Homer M. Pace, president of 
the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, has announced. Thomas 
C. Boushall, Richmond, Virginia, 
banker, will be chairman of the con- 
ference which will be held at the 
Henry Grady Hotel. 

Unlike any previous conference held 
in the South, the SASI sponsored gath- 
ering will be a meeting ground for 
businessmen, industrialists, political 
leaders, and educators to design plans 
for improving southern educational 
standards and facilities. 


Mr. Boushall has been probably the 
outstanding proponent of higher edu- 
cational standards among southern 
businessmen. He has been chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Chairman of the Citizens’ Fed- 
eral Committee on Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and a member of 
the Education Committee of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
besides being a member of the Rich- 
mond City School Board. 

The conference was scheduled for 
Easter week to enable the majority 
of southern colleges and universities 
which will then be on vacation to 
send delegations to Atlanta. “Every 
southerner who believes in the future 
cf the South and desires to aid in the 
conference in question will be wel- 
comed,” Mr. Pace said. “We want 
every interest that can contribute to 
our cause—industry, business, indus- 
trial science as well as education—to 
be represented and to make its con- 
tribution.” 


Brotherhood Week. The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews announces the 14th annual ob- 
servance of national Brotherhood Week 
to occur February 16-23, 1947. The 
theme is “Brotherhood-Pattern for 
Peace”. Program aids for use in 
schools and colleges may be secured 
by writing to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Materials are adapted to age levels 
in the schools. Plays, comics, posters, 
book lists and other types of litera- 
ture, and visual aids are available. 
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Glances At New Books 





by Puyius G. Brown 


The American Continents, by HaRLan 
H. Barrows, Epirn Putnam 
PARKER, and CLARENCE Woop- 
ROW SORENSEN. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, N. Y. II- 
lustrated. 314 pages. $2.00. 


This is the second in a series of books 
entitled Man In His World designed 
for a unified oourse in elementary 
geography, and is keyed to a somewhat 
higher level than that followed in the 
first book, Our Big World, which pro- 
vides the beginnings of such a course. 
The American Continents is concerned 
with the peoples of the New World in 
their respective homelands. The high- 
lights in the historical geography of the 
United States are presented in a sim- 
ple manner, easily understandable by 
fifth-grade children, as a basis for the 
consideration of the United States of 
today follows. Man lives in an ever- 
changing world, not in a static world. 
Geography is an evolutionary subject. 
It is so presented here. Though Can- 
ada and Latin America are treated far 


more briefly than the United States in 
this book, it is believed that the essen- 
tial facts and ideas concerning them 
from the standpoint of children in this 
country, are covered. 


Ned and Nancy, by INeEz Hocan. D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated in color. 47 
pages. $.28. 


Ned and Nancy are two resourceful 
children whose play with their dog, 
Towser, will appeal to the six or seven- 
year-old child. Story and pictures are 
divided into short units which develop 
interesting activities of a child’s day 
at home, and provide easy material for 
beginning reading. Centers of interest 
in child life at home are a basis for 
these stories: family, pets, toys, clothes, 
tools, playhouses, and playmates. Half- 
title pages introduce characters or sug- 
gest ideas which are developed in the 
pages that follow. Simple, one-line 
sentences and a limited but familiar and 
useful vocabulary help children learn 


to read successfully. Corinne Mal- 
vern’s gay illustrations are an integral 
part of the story. 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe and The 
Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilli- 
put Land, by Frank L. Beats. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 
Illustrated. $1.00 each. 


These two books are the first volumes 
of a series of completely rewritten 
stories that have been popular for years. 
The Famous Story Series is a result of 
more than ten years’ experimentation 
and study to find materials that would 
interest pupils in the middle grades 
who had limited reading ability and 
small reading vocabularies. It was de- 
cided that some of the older classical 
stories, which the good readers in school 
can and do read, and enjoy, could be 
rewritten in such a way that the slow 
and retarded readers could read and 
enjoy them. Thus the stories have been 
carefully rewritten and adapted, and 
this series will go a long way to help 
solve reading problems in the middle 
and upper grades by providing stories 
of recognized merit in simple readable 


language. 











AND 


R. T. Collins 
Group Supervisor 





Seasons Greeting: 


TO OUR HOSTS OF FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA—MAY 
WE TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY 

TO WISH YOU 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 








YULETIDE GREETINGS 


THREE STARS for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


* 
JOHNSON’S 














HAPPY NEW YEAR * 


Central National Bank Bldg. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Executive Office, Evanston, IIl. 


* 
* 








THE LANGUAGE WE USE 


books I through VI 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 
books IV, V, and VI 


ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
books I through V 


* 


We invite you to write for complete 
information about these new books 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 


* 


* 
* 
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reading. 


now in press.) 











Conquest 


BY GEORGE W. NORVELL AND CAROL HOVIOUS 


; Book One in the Conquest series is the result of a scientific, ten-year study to 
determine the selections of literary merit which children most enjoy. 
by presenting the selections which passed the difficult dual test of youngster-liking 
and teacher-sanction, is strongly motivated to promote intelligent independent 


Conquest, 


The anthology proper, a collection of prose and poetry, is in Part I of the text; 
, Part II includes special units on motion pictures, radio, choral reading, library 
: skills, reading skills, and newspaper and magazine reading. 


(Books II and III 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 


New York City 14 
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WOE GEG 
“for the Ask 
“Tor fhe Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


Workbook for use with Web- 
ster’s New International Dic- 
tionary is a 16-page booklet in 
which teachers of English will 
find helpful suggestions 
teaching the use of the diction- 
ary. Indicate the quantity de- 
sired for each class. 

Pictoreels is a catalog of 16mm 
sound and silent films, 35mm 
color slidefilms and 2 x 2 color 


14a. 


for 


15a. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


| 

| 

| 714a 15a 16a 17a 18a 
| PR eis 5 va ee Re eer S65 octets 
| a re 
Cis i iia ech aaia YS eee 
| eee a eRe 
| SE TED, kos hid whale ln ma cclee's « 
Enrollment: Boys....... aa 


slides. It offers a variety of 
feature length pictures—drama, 
musicals and unusual educational 
short subjects. Pictures avail- 
able on a rental or sale basis. 

“Aviation the Elementary 
School”, offers graded units and 
selected reference bibliography 
for the elementary teachers who 
are integrating air-age learning 
with regular classroom curric- 


16a. in 


ulum. 
New Hand Care Chart and leaf- 
lets for girls for use by teachers 
of Home Economics, Health and 
Physical Education and business 
subjects. Specify number of stu- 
dents for leaflets. 
Hair-Do chart illustrates the 
right hair-do for different types 
of faces. It also suggests new 
ideas for head bands and other 
hair-do gadgets which the teen- 
age girl and her older sister wil! 
adore. 

In requesting the items listed above, 
please indicate the quantity you can 


| use to good advantage in each case. 


It may require as much as 3 or 4 
weeks for delivery of some of these 


items. 








Franklin County has published 
the Annual School Report for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1946 in an effort to 
answer questions in the minds of the 
public concerning their schools. In- 
teresting statistics and summaries are 
given as well as a list of the officers of 
the county and the administrative staff 
cf the school system. The report deals 
in considerable detail with the various 
phases of the school program, seeking 
to interpret the system and to assess 
the needs that exist. 

Norview High School, Norfolk, 
through its faculty, has prepared a 
Curriculum Bulletin for the use of 
young people of the Norview Scheol 
Community to assist them in under- 
standing the opportunities offered them 
by the Norview High School through 
its diversified and varied curriculum. 
In addition to a description of the 
courses offered, the bulletin answers 
many questions about the school and its 
program. “Mr. Freshman Explores the 
Norview School Library” is another 
attractive bulletin of this school, clev- 
erly illustrated, and written to help 
“Mr. Freshman” find his way around 
in the library. 
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Pupils Respond to Sled Kieection 





2AR2 Regional-Political map of Europe. Atwood 222G—22” Graphic 
3AR2 Regional-Political map of Asia....Atwood 50FW World Product 





These Might Be Your Pupils Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 

1. Beginners’ Geography 

2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography 
, the pupils would please you with their interest and 3. Air-Age Geography 

onsiveness. 4. Physiology and Hygiene 

5. History 


if your room were similarly equipped with visual 





Consider These Functions of Wall Displays 
How to See Samples 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in themselves attract Our representatives make regular calls in all Virginia | 
rest. In a geography recitation, for example, when a towns and cities. If you would like to see samples of the 
‘ . ° ° Jaws T os . rictial_ai nater 1 any ‘sce Rn . 
is used with a timely picture, or in a current events New Nystrom visual-aid material and discuss the type 
: ¢ ‘6 . ” best suited to your rrade, send the coupon he low. 
ssion, you have a perfect “geography readiness . 
(SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SESE SESS ESSE SSS SH SHEER EERE EERE ERE REE eee ; 
Gentlemen: 
—_—e xT : wy Please send me the new 1946-47 Nystrom catalog and hav 
Assimilation: Nystrom maps now supply children with . ‘ pve, ee ee 
representative call when he is in this neighborhood 
1 és 1 —_ ‘6 ” * = ° 
the “where” and the “why” information, and con- 
a wealth of material which children use in relation ‘ 
.Vame. 
studies. The new maps contain both natural and 
ral patterns which lead children to make compari- School..... het ohe |) Grade. 
Comparisons, in turn, lead to the discovery of 
ples Beat wc 66.46 aloes Knees Stat 
] : In +] . hy m Sahiew 2 — Guarantee 
lesting: In the modern classroom, testing is used very W 
: > add thle that of t 
’ “oc” iy . ° thlishers * of N 
juently to “fix” knowledge of facts and principles. inate ial : 
- e >» . turn the i 
can often be made to take the form cf interesting ill charges 





mes when your room is equipped with well-chosen FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


and charts. 327 W. Main Street Richmond 20, Va. 



































BETTER 


ENGLISH 


|BOOK ONE | 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book | 


For the First Year of the Secondary 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage 


A New Type of Workbook for 8th 


and 9th Grade English Classes 


High School English 
Activity Books 


By Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 


Free Teacher’s Manuals 











Bute ,, 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 


For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


A diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individualized instruction. 
Pre-tests and end-tests for every unit. Thousands of copies already ordered this session for such Vir- 
ginia systems as Carroll, Clifton Forge, Charlotte, Charlottesville, Appomattox, King George, Stafford. 
Prince Edward, Surry, Lee, Roanoke, Patrick, Culpeper, Warren, Alleghany, Buchanan, Tazewell, Orange. 
Halifax, Page, Waynesboro, Alexandria, Dickenson, Buena Vista. 


For Better Elementary English 


Write for samples of these workbooks. 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive 


THE WORKBOOKS 


Adventures in Language, 3rd. ...... 


Adventures in Language, 4th 


Adventures in Language, Sth....... 


By BurRLSON, CASH, AND McCorkKLeE 


Free Teacher’s Manuals with both Series 


Net, Plus Net, Plus 

Carriage THE TEXTBOOK 
shales. aoe $0.22 Adventures in English, 3rd...................$0.60 
Py ane acale wae -30 Adventures in English, 4th..................- 63 
ey er re .30 Adventures in English, 5th................... -66 
bs Sik dae 30 Adventures in English, 6th..................- 69 
Sit aol woke te 37 Adventures in English, 7th.................++ of3 
ee es oe 37 Adventures in English, 8th................... 90 


Social Studies For Elementary Grades 
History and Geography Texts with a High Degree of Correlation 


HISTORY 


The Townsend and the West Histories. 
Townsend’s QUR AMERICA, 4th or 5th Grade. 


West and West’s NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN 


THE OLD, 6th Grade. 


West and West’s THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


7th Grade. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Stull-Hatch VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES, 1946. 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS, 4th. 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA, 5th. 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS, 6th. 

ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES, 7th Grade. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11 East 36th Street, 


Virginia Representatives: 


New York City 16 


W. Carl Whitlock and Robert H. Douthet 





